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Control of State Tax-Supported 


Higher Education in Illinois 


HE RECENTLY COMPLETED REPORT 

on the structure of the State tax-supported 
system of higher education in Illinois has been 
released in printed form by the office of Governor 
Adlai Stevenson. ‘This study was made by a group 
of staff members from the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation of the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Copies of the report may be obtained 
fom Governor Stevenson’s office in Springfield, Ill. 


Limited Survey 


The 1949 session of the Illinois Legislature gave 
attention to the need for a thorough survey of 
higher education in the State. A bill providing for 
sich a survey passed the House but failed in the 
closing days of the session to pass the Senate. The 
conditions which seemed to require a survey were 
% pressing, however, that Governor Stevenson 
requested the Office of Education to undertake 
such a study. 

Prior commitments of the staff in the Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education, made it 
impossible to undertake a complete survey of higher 
education in Illinois. Discussion with Governor 
Stevenson and his aides indicated that the most ur- 
gent problem demanding a solution concerned the 
general overhead control of State tax-supported 
higher education. An agreement was reached by 
Which the Office of Education. would make a study 
and prepare a report on the structure for the organ- 
vation and control of the State’s system of tax- 
supported higher education. The study, by agree- 
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ment, was limited to the six institutions operating 
under direct State control, omitting the public 
junior colleges, which are under local control, and 
the Chicago Teachers College, which is operated 
by the Chicago city school system. 


Institutions in Illinois 

The six State institutions of higher education in 
Illinois are as follows: 

(1) The University _f Illinois, with a board of 9 
trustees elected on a party ticket at the regular 
elections for political offices; 

(2) Illinois State Normal University, (3) Southern 
Illinois State Teachers College, (4) Western Illinois 
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State College, and (5) Eastern Illinois State College, 
all under the control of the State Department of 
Registration and Education, and also under the 
control of the State Teachers College Board, con- 
sisting of 9 members appointed by the Governor, 
plus the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the State Director of Registration and Educa- 
tion, ex officio; 

(6) Southern Illinois University, until 1949 under 
the control of the State Department of Registration 
and the State Teachers College Board, now under a 
board of 7 members appointed by the Governor. 


All the institutions except the University of 
Illinois are required to select their nonacademic 
personnel through the State civil service system. 
The University of Illinois has its own civil service 
system. The University also has its own purchasing 
system, but the other institutions must route their 
requisitions for all purchases through the State 
Finance Office, and all their financial operations are 
controlled by that office. The six institutions have 
a joint retirement system which is independent of 
other government agencies. 


A number of surveys have previously been made 
of higher education in Illinois. ‘The most recent of 
these, under the direction of George A. Works, was 
published in January 1945. When plans were made 
for the Office of Education, study, it was agreed 
that the factual materials relating to the problems of 
State organization for higher education, as gathered 
in the survey by Dr. Works, are to a large extent 
still valid. By using this information, the present 
study required no further extensive collection of 
factual material. Instead, the time and energies of 
the staff members were devoted to an analysis of 
conditions that have arisen since 1945 and to a 
thorough exploration of the various solutions to the 
problem of State control as viewed by leading edu- 
cators and other citizens of the State. The study 
also included a fairly extensive analysis and evalua- 
tion, based on reports and first-hand observations, 
of the manner in which various plans for centralized 
control over higher education are operated in other 
States. 


Suggestions and Recommendations 


The report presented to Governor Stevenson in 
December 1949, does not make explicit reeommenda- 
tions for changes to be made in State organization 
for higher education in Illinois. Instead, it reviews 
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critically a number of alternatives and suggests thei 
advantages and disadvantages. The philosophy of 
the report is based on the idea that the people of 
Illinois, after an impartial review of the alternatives, 
can most wisely choose the appropriate course of 
action to follow. 

The survey does recommend that some steps be 
taken to improve the coordination of the Illinois 
program of higher education. “The maintenance 
of the present disjointed system is not considered by 
the survey staff as a possible alternative, in view of 
the mass of evidence which points to the need fo 
some plan that will improve the coordination in the 
program of service.” Five alternatives were sug 
gested which may be summarized as follows: 

Alternative I.—Give legal authority to the present 
Council on Higher Education (an informal associa 
tion of the presidents of the State institutions) to 
exercise coordinating functions. Several difficulties 
are pointed out in connection with this plan. For 
example, an equitable arrangement for institutional 
representation on the Council could not easily be 
made. It is pointed out furthermore that exper: 
ence with such a council in other States does not 
lead to the belief that it can, over a long period of 
years, be effective as a coordinating agency over 
higher education. 

Alternative IJ.—Continue the present three sepz 
rate boards for the control of higher education, with 
certain modifications of their authority, along the 
following lines: (1) Remove all institutions of higher 
education from the jurisdiction of the State Depart. 
ment of Registration and Education. (2) Set up: 
single merit system for nonacademic personnel in 
all State institutions of higher education, and make 
this merit system independent of the present civil 
service system. (3) Set up a single purchasing 
authority for all the State institutions of highe: 
education, separating this function from the contrd 
of the State Purchasing Office. (4) Possibly remove 
the State teachers colleges and Southern Ilinow 
University from the supervision of the State Arch 
tect’s office, though the desirability of this step i 
questioned. (5) Give the States Teachers Collegt 
Board authority to select its own officers. (6 
Provide for a succession in the membership of the 
State Teachers Collége Board when the Governo 
fails to make an appointment upon the expiration of! 
member’s term. (7) Change the name of the State 
Teachers College Board to “State College Board.’ 
(8) Change the manner of selecting members fo 
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the Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois. 

Alternative III.—Create a single State agency to 
be known as the State Board for Higher Education, 
whose chief responsibility would be to exercise the 
functions necessary to the coordination of the State 
program of higher education. These functions 
would be: (1) Coordination of institutional budget 
requests; (2) determination of institutional pro- 
grams; (3) continuous evaluation of each institution; 
(4) continuous study of the needs of the State for 
higher education; (5) review of institutional policies 
to obtain uniformity. The State Board for Higher 
Education might also be the agency under which 
certain functions, mentioned in alternative II, 
would be operated, particularly (a) the merit 
system for employment of nonacademic personnel 
and (b) purchasing. In addition to these functions, 
the board might be given responsibility for recom- 
mending the chartering of all new institutions of 
higher education and the accreditation of existing 
institutions. 

Under alternative III the institutional boards 
would remain as at present, with the possibility of 
creating a separate board for each of the four insti- 
tutions now under the State Teachers College Board. 
A strong staff, headed by an executive secretary, 
would be needed to serve the State Board for Higher 
Education. The functions of the executive staffs 
at the institutions would remain as at present. The 
steps under alternative III might well be combined 
with others suggested under alternative II. 

Alternative IV.—Create a single central agency, to 
be known as the State Board of Regents for Higher 
Education, with authority to exercise complete 
control over the operation of all State tax-supported 
programs of higher education. Under this alter- 
native the local institutional boards would be 
abolished and their functions transferred to the 
State Board of Regents for Higher Education. 
This board not only would exercise the functions of 
coordination but would also control the operation 
ofeach institution. It would need a strong executive 
staff, headed by an officer who would be known as the 
Chancelor of the State System of Higher Education. 

Alternative V.—Create a State Board of Education 
(Illinois does not now have such an agency) to 
serve as the final authority over all public educa- 
tion—elementary, secondary, vocational, and higher. 
The present State Department of Public Instruction 
Would be placed under the direction of the State 
Board of Education. The board would also have 
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jurisdiction over all the operations of the State-sup- 
ported institutions of higher education. The State 
Board of Education should have as a chief executive 
officer a person of high professional qualifications 
with the title “Commissioner of Education.” 
There should be an associate commissioner for 
higher education, who would be directly in charge 
of the programs of the State tax-supported institu- 
tions of higher education. 


Conclusion 


The annual budget requirements for each of these 
alternatives are estimated in the survey report. 
The report goes into considerable detail on the 
advantages and disadvantages of each of the pro- 
posed alternatives. The report closes with the 
following paragraphs: 

“The State annually makes a large investment in 
the current support of its program of higher educa- 
tion. The sums required for capital development of 
an effective system of higher education are huge. 
The State can well afford to provide appropriations 
for the purpose of improving the coordination of its 
present services, in view of the probability of getting 
much larger returns from the annual investment of 
current and capital funds for higher education. 
Over a period of years, if the experience of other 
States can be taken as a guide, the people of Illinois 
can confidently expect improved educational re- 
turns for the money they invest in their colleges and 
universities through the adoption of an effective plan 
of coordination for the State system of higher 
education. 

“The survey staff is of the opinion that the people 
of Illinois can wisely choose among the alternatives 
suggested in this report. A plan should be adopted 
which will preserve the values in the present system 
while at the same time permitting the advantages of 
improved coordination. Whether to make the 
change by gradual modifications or by a single 
major revision is an issue that must be decided by the 
Legislature and the people of the State. The survey 
presents its analysis of the situation and its pro- 
posals for various alternative courses of action in 
the hope that the people of Illinois will make a 
wise choice of the course of action to be followed.” 





“Education is by far the biggest and most hopeful 
of the Nation’s enterprises” 
—The President's Commission on Higher Education 
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Congressional Activities of Interest 


to Higher Education 


UMEROUS BILLS dealing with matters of 

concern to higher educational institutions were 
introduced during the first 3 weeks of the Eighty- 
second Congress. Of major interest to colleges and 
universities is the proposed legislation dealing with 
selective service, universal military service, and 
universal military training. 


Military Service and Training 


Several bills call for the establishment of a pro- 
gram of universal training. These bills in general 
provide that the period of training shall be for 1 
year or its equivalent in terms of a combination of 
basic training and training in one of a number of 
prescribed options. The duration of the period of 
basic training is specified as 4 months. Among the 
universal training bills are S. 1 (Russell and others), 
H. R. 1407 (Van Zandt) and H. R. 1504 (Patten). 

The Department of Defense proposal for a Uni- 
versal Military Service and Training Act (H. R. 
1752) was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on January 19 by Representative Carl Vinson. 
Under this proposal the Selective Service Act of 
1948 would be amended to provide for registration 
of all men at age 17, with the age range of liability 
for service extended to include the 18-year-olds. 
Under the act the length of active service would be 
increased to 27 months with a total required service 
(active and inactive) of 8 years. Students enrolled 
in high school would be deferred until graduation 
or until their nineteenth birthday, whichever oc- 
curred earlier. College students becoming 18 during 
the academic year would be deferred until the end 
of that year. 

A further provision of the act authorizes the 
President “under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, (4) until June 30, 1954, to provide 
for the temporary removal from active training and 
service upon completion of their initial periods of 
basic training in the Armed Forces not to exceed 
seventy-five thousand persons annually, who shall 
be selected by such civilian officials or agencies of 


*Specialist for physics, Division of Higher Education, Office of 
Education. 
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the Government as the President may designate, in 
order to permit such persons to engage in study or 
research in medicine, the sciences, engineering, the 
humanities, and other fields determined by him tp 
be in the national interest and while so engaged 
such persons shall not be deemed to be in military 
service (active or inactive) for any purpose; (B) to 
suspend for such persons the obligation to complete 
the period of military service required under sub. 
section (b) of section 4 of this title until the com. 
pletion of such study or research, or until any such 
person ceases satisfactorily to pursue such study or 
research, whichever is the earlier; and (C) upon 
termination of such period of suspension, or at any 
time within not more than ten years thereafter, to 
reorder or induct such a person into active service 
in the same or another armed force for the unserved 
part of the period of service required under subsec 
tion (b) of section 4 of this title, unless such person 
performs other military or civilian service in the 
national interest for a period equivalent to such 
period of service in accordance with regulation 
prescribed by the President.” 


An identical bill was introduced in the Senate 


January 18 in the form of a substitute for Senate 
Bill 1. 


Veterans’ Education 


S. 284 (Wherry and others), H. R. 59 (Doyle) 
H. R. 296 (Rankin), H. R. 353 (Mrs. Rogers), 
H. R. 474 (Evins), H. R. 1505 (Patten), and H.R 
1624 (Mansfield) would, among other provisions, 
extend the educational benefits of the Servicemen' 
Readjustment Act of 1944 to members of the armel 
forces on active service since the beginning ¢ 
hostilities in Korea. 

S. 447 (Lodge) and H. R. 1301 (Mrs. Roget 
would extend by 2 years the time during which 
veteran must begin a course in order to obtail 
certain education and training benefits. 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


S. 325 (Russell), H. R. 1168 (Brooks) and H.% 
1775 (Granger) provide for a reorganized and ¢ 
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panded ROTC, which would consist of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force units. Three types of programs are 
contemplated: (1) A reserve officer procurement 
program to provide junior officers for the reserve 
components of the armed services, (2) an augmenta- 
tion officer procurement program to provide junior 
officers to serve on extended active duty, and (3) 
a career Officer procurement program to provide 
junior Officers to be commissioned in the regular 
components of the armed services. 


Education in the Health Professions 


§. 337 (Murray and others) and H. R. 1781 (Klein) 
would provide an emergency 5-year program of 
grants and scholarships for education in the fields 


of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, dental hygiene, 
public health, and nursing. Under the bills pay- 
ments would be made to schools to cover costs of 
instruction, construction, and equipment. H. R. 
910 (Mrs. Bolton) provides similar assistance but is 
restricted to the field of nursing. 


College Theater Productions 


S. 266 (Neely and others), H. R. 454 (Celler), 
H. R. 1225 (Sabath), H. R. 1315 (Wier), and H. R. 
1332 (Herter) would authorize the Federal Security 
Administrator to make provision for bringing to 
Washington, D. C., for public presentation, theater 
productions of land-grant and State and other 
accredited colleges and universities. 





New Defense Information Bulletins 


IVE NEW Defense Information Bulletins have 
recently been sent out from the Office of Educa- 


‘f tion by Commissioner Earl James McGrath. Sum- 


maries of, and excerpts from, the statements are as 
follows. 


College Student Enlistments 


“College students who are now entitled to have 
their induction into the armed forces postponed 
until the end of the current academic year may also 
choose their branch of service (Army, Navy, or Air 
Force) to the extent of available openings in each 
service. 


“Students affected are those who have had or may 


,| have their induction postponed under section 6(i)(2) 


of the Selective Service Act of 1948. This section 
states that ‘any person who, while satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction at a college, 
university or similar institution of learning, is 
ordered to report for induction . . . shall, upon the 
facts being presented to the local board, have his 


\J Mduction . . . postponed (A) until the end of such 


academic year or (B) until he ceases satisfactorily to 
pursue such course of instruction, whichever is the 
tarlier.” (National Selective Service headquarters 
‘considers the academic year to extend from Septem- 
ver of one year through June of the following year.) 

“Heretofore, an interservice agreement of August 
1,1948, precluded the voluntary enlistment of a man 
iter he had received notice to report for his pre- 
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induction physical examination. This agreement 
has been rescinded by the Secretary of Defense. 

‘Moreover, section 15 (d) of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948 provides that ‘no person shall be accepted 
for enlistment after he has received orders to report 
for induction.’ To make it possible for students to 
enlist after receiving their orders to report for induc- 
tion, the Director of Selective Service has agreed to 
reopen in the last month of the college year the 
classification of all students who were ordered to 
report for induction during the year but whose induc- 
tion was postponed and who desire to volunteer by 
enlistment in a service of their choice. The re- 
opening of the classification will require the cancella- 
tion of any order to report for induction which might 
have been issued, and thereby the right of the student 
to enlist in the service of his choice, to the extent of 
available openings, will be renewed. Only the Na- 
tional Selective Service Director and the State 
Selective Service Directors are authorized to reopen 
classification. The procedures for accomplishing 
the reopening of the classifications will be announced 
later and will be published in a Defense Information 
Bulletin.” 


Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 


This bulletin summarizes the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950 and describes the National Civil Defense 
Plan. It gives the “Next Steps for Schools and 
Colleges” in the following words: 
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“1. Keep in close touch with local or State civil 
defense authorities. Most States and many counties 
and cities by now have officials on the job. Get their 
approval before adopting or announcing plans for 
such matters as shelters, mass feedings, evacuation, 
drills, etc. Keep abreast of any plans they may be 
developing for the use of school facilities. Local 
school administrators should also ascertain whether 
their plans correlate with those under consideration 
by the State department of education. Over-hasty 
and ill-considered actions produce confusion, and in 
an emergency, hysteria and panic. 

“2. Meanwhile, do your own educational plan- 
ning. This is your responsibility. Perhaps you will 
wish to inventory your resources. Pending receipt 
of details and requests for special services, if any, 
consider what you should do under various contin- 
gencies. Do not postpone planning until some civil 
defense leader asks you to do something. Plans now 
will avoid possible panic later. 

“3. Whenever possible, avoid unnecessary inter- 
ruptions of school schedules and unreasonable de- 
mands on faculty members. This is a job for all 
citizens. Schools and colleges will best serve the 
Nation by providing for the maximum educational 
development of the students by maintaining sound 
instructional and guidance services, especially those 
leading to responsible citizenship. These contribute 
to the security and welfare of the democratic way of 
life and to the personal progress of the students.” 

Recent Government publications, which may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., are: (1) U. S. Civil Defense, 25 cents; (2) 
Health Services and Special Weapons Defense, 60 
cents; (3) Survival Under Atomic Attack, 10 cents; 
and (4) Fire Effects of Bombing Attacks, 15 cents. 


Induction Postponements for Midyear Graduates 


The following directive, dated January 29, 1951, 
was sent to all State selective service directors by 
Major General Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selec- 
tive Service: 

“Postpone induction for 30 days of all college 
students who are being graduated at this time and 
having their statutory postponement terminated for 
that reason. This 30-day postponement is to enable 
such graduates to obtain employment in essential 
industry. Upon showing of such employment, local 
boards should be requested to reopen the cases of 
such registrants and consider classification anew.” 
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Material, Equipment, and Supply Shortages 


The National Production Authority was estab. 
lished September 11, 1950, in the Department of 
Commerce under the Defense Production Act of 
1950. The NPA has been attempting to facilitate 
defense production and to conserve materials ip 
short supply through (1) giving a priority rating to 
defense and defense-related activities, (2) placing 
restrictions on the use of certain materials for certain 
purposes, and specifying rules for equitably dis. 
tributing to nondefense users the supply of critical 
materials not required for defense production pro}- 
ects, and (3) placing restrictions on the construction 
of certain types of buildings. 

The following quotation from the bulletin indi- 
cates what has been done concerning education: 


“The Federal Security Administrator was desig. 
nated in Department of Commerce Order No. 127, 
dated November 20, 1950, as claimant with respect 
to school construction and to domestic distribution 
of supplies in the field of education. This means 
that whenever it is necessary to allocate materials 
in short supply among civilian users, the Department 
of Commerce expects the Federal Security Agency 
to present the needs of education. Among the re 
sponsibilities which may fall to the claimant agency 
for education are the following: (1) To obtain from 
State departments of education, schools, colleges, and 
libraries information on current needs for building 
materials, equipment, and supplies. (2) To use 
indexes to translate needs stated in terms of facilities 
or products into terms of raw materials. (3) To 
defend the needs of education before the NPA to 
establish education’s share of materials in short 
supply. (4) To work with the NPA in determining 
criteria to be used in the distribution of such ma 
terials. (5) To work with the NPA in the develop 
ment and execution of plans and procedures for the 
distribution of materials in short supply to the 
schools, colleges, and libraries. 


“The Office of Education has assigned a staf 
drawn from all divisions to assemble, analyze, and 
present information about the construction, equip 
ment, and supply needs of education. It has taken 
the following first steps: (a) A questionnaire 0 
contemplated construction was sent on Decembet 
29, 1950, to colleges and universities. (b) A que* 
tionnaire on building needs and contemplated com 
struction in elementary and secondary schools # 
being sent to State departments of education. (¢) 
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The Office is working with school and college officials 
and trade associations in compiling information on 
equipment and supply needs. (d) Recommendations 
for the administration of a program of priorities and 
allocations related to education are being developed. 
(e) Staff members are advising with officials of NPA 
on problems related to education and are giving to 
schools, colleges, and libraries assistance in pre- 
senting their problems to NPA. 

“The success of the Office of Education in dis- 
charging its part of the claimant agency function 
depends in large measure on the assistance of col- 
leges and State and local school administrators in 
providing information and advice. Schools and 
colleges can assist the Office in the following ways: 

“1. Providing immediate information to the Office 
of Education concerning the nature and extent of 
your material, equipment, and supply difficulties. 

“2. Sending to the Office, promptly when requested, 
information on building, equipment, and supply 
needs. 


“3, Giving to the Office your views on policies and 
procedures for the administration of any plan for 
distributing materials in short supply. 

“4, Predicting needs sufficiently far in advance to 
allow ample time for obtaining materials, supplies, 
and equipment. 

“The Office of Education will do everything possi- 
ble to assist schools, colleges, and libraries in ob- 
taining an equitable share of materials in short 
supply.” 


New Air Force ROTC Policy 


The Department of the Air Force has approved 
the establishment of 62 new Reserve Officer Training 
Corps units. Liberal arts colleges and other non- 
engineering institutions, as well as those which offer 
engineering programs, are now eligible to be con- 
sidered for the establishment of Air Force ROTC 
units. Junior colleges, other non-degree-granting 
institutions, and colleges exclusively for women are 
not eligible. 


In order to be considered for the Air Force ROTC 
augmentation program of 1951 applications had to 
be received at the (regional) Air Force headquarters 
not later than February 16. 


The selection of the 62 institutions to receive new 


rf Units will be made by an impartial board located in 


Washington, the membership of which is and will 
main anonymous. The board will consider each 
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application on its merits, from the point of view of 
the Air Force and its training requirements. 

The Department of the Air Force suggested that 
each institution intending to submit an application 
poll the entire faculty and student body on two 
questions: (1) “Do you strongly favor, or favor, or 
oppose, or are you indifferent to the establishment 
of an Air Force ROTC unit on a permanent basis at 
this institution?” (2) “Do you strongly favor, or 
favor, or oppose, or are you indifferent to the estab- 
lishment of an Air Force ROTC unit for the duration 
of the present emergency only?” 





Committees of Congress to Which 
Educational Bills Are Referred 


EDUCATIONAL BILLs in the Senate are referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and such 
bills in the House of Representatives are referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. The fol- 
lowing members serve on these committees. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PusBLic WELFARE 


Democrats—James E. Murray, Montana, Chair- 
man; Lister Hill, Alabama; Matthew M. Neely, 
West Virginia; Paul H. Douglas, Illinois; Hubert 
H. Humphrey, Minnesota; Herbert H. Lehman, 
New York; John O. Pastore, Rhode Island. 

Republicans.—Robert A. Taft, Ohio; George D. 
Aiken, Vermont; H. Alexander Smith, New Jersey; 
Wayne Morse, Oregon; Irving M. Ives, New York; 
Richard M. Nixon, California. 


House CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR 


Democrats—Graham A. Barden, North Carolina; 
Chairman; Augustine B. Kelley, Pennsylvania; 
Adam C. Powell, New York; John S. Wood, Georgia; 
John F. Kennedy, Massachusetts; Wingate H. 
Lucas, Texas; Cleveland M. Bailey, West Virginia; 
Leonard Irving, Missouri; Carl D. Perkins, Ken- 
tucky; Charles R. Howell, New Jersey; Tom Steed, 
Oklahoma; Roy W. Wier, Minnesota; Boyd Tackett, 
Arkansas; Ernest Greenwood, New York. 

Republicans —Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania; Ralph W. Gwinn, New York; Walter E. 
Brehm, Ohio; Wint Smith, Kansas; Carroll D. 
Kearns, Pennsylvania; Thruston Ballard Morton, 
Kentucky; Thomas H. Werdel, California; Harold 
H. Velde, Illinois; Charles E. Potter, Michigan; 
Richard B. Vail, Illinois; E. Y. Berry, South Dakota. 
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Principal-Freshman Conference 


More THAN 1,400 freshmen talked over their ex- 
periences and problems as university students with 
principals and counselors from their home-town high 
schools at the Principal-Freshman Conference held 
in the fall at the University of Michigan. The con- 
ference, which was the twenty-second in an annual 
series, was held for the purpose of aiding the freshman 
students in their adjustment to university life. 

Experience with past conferences has shown that 
many of the problems which bother the new college 
student can be ironed out in a personal conference 
with his former high-school principal. Other prob- 
lems possibly stem from circumstances in which both 
the high school and university may be involved and 
require adjustments on the part of both institutions. 
Whatever the reasons for any difficulties that the 
student may be having, the university has found that 
those which are brought to light early can usually be 
remedied. 


The principal-freshman conferences provide infor- 
mation that could be obtained in no other way, for 
principals are able to observe at first-hand the results 
of their college preparatory programs. The univer- 
sity also benefits because the findings are discussed 
later in small groups by principals and university 
staff members. Through these discussions, situa- 
tions needing adjustment may be identified and sug- 
gestions made for correction. At this year’s confer- 
ence, 12 such groups met, one of them being composed 
of junior college representatives. 

An innovation of the program was a round-table 
discussion on the evening preceding the conference 
proper. It was planned primarily to provide an 
opportunity for high-school representatives and uni- 
versity personnel to become acquainted before the 
day-long program of individual conferences and 
group discussions. It also permitted an informal 
discussion of various points relating to the transfer 
of students from high school to college and their ad- 
justment to college. 


The first conference for principals and freshmen 
was held in 1927, when 14 principals from Detroit 
schools were invited to confer with their graduates in 
the freshman class of that year. The experiment 
was so successful that the following year other prin- 
cipals in the State were also invited. In 1929 it was 
decided to invite the principals of all high schools 
represented in the freshman class. That year 29 
Michigan high schools and 2 from Indiana were rep- 
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resented. At this year’s conference 150 schools were 
represented including 2 from Illinois, 5 from Indiana, 
1 from New York, 5 from Ohio, and 2 from Wisconsin, 





Southeast Asia Studies at Cornell 


CorNELL UNIVERsITy is establishing a broadened 
program of Southeast Asia studies aimed at greater 
understanding of the peoples of Thailand, Burma, 
Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines, 
The program will deal with the history, languages 
and cultures, and contemporary economic, political, 
and social problems of the area. 

Cornell has had a long-standing interest in South. 
east Asia. For years it has provided technical, 
scientific, or other specialized training for scores of 
persons who are now participating in the task of de 
veloping the natural and human resources of the 
region. 

The Southeast Asia program will provide “area 
and language” training for carefully selected graduate 
students who at the same time will be working toward 
higher degrees in one of the recognized fields of the 
social sciences, humanities, or natural sciences, 
Students will be expected to complete their training 
through research experience in the field. Resident 
training at Cornell will be carried on in courses and 
research seminars conducted by regular members of 
the faculty as well as by visiting experts who will 
join the staff for one or two terms. 


A number of graduate fellowships will be offered 
by Cornell each year in order to encourage promising 
students who wish to work in the Southeast Asia 
program. 





Course in Contemporary Affairs 


A coursE in contemporary affairs, required of all 
students for graduation, has been initiated at 
Lebanon Valley College this year. It covers current 
developments in the fields of social studies, litera 
ture, science, religion, music, drama, and art. 


Students are instructed in procedures useful in 
evaluating material received through various media 
of communication, such as publications, motioa 
pictures, radio, and television. The course is com 
ducted by means of lectures by faculty members of 
the various departments, group discussions, and 
assigned reports. 
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in Europe 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND is con- 

ducting a sizable program of higher education, 
now in its second year, in Europe.’ This work 
represents an expansion of effort begun earlier within 
the United States. It is under the direction of the 
College of Special and Continuation Studies. 


College of Special and Continuation Studies 


The College of Special and Continuation Studies 
at the University of Maryland was established in 
1947 by the Board of Regents to supervise and direct 
the work offered by the various departments of the 
University to part-time students not attending in 
College Park and to provide for certain special stu- 
dents in the Division of General Studies. The 
college is a service organization and not a curriculum- 
forming or degree-granting institution. At present 
it offers courses at numerous centers throughout 
Maryland and in the environs of the District of 
Columbia, among which are the Pentagon and a 
number of Army, Air Force, and Naval installations. 

The College of Military Science at the University 
has developed a curriculum which leads to the degree 
of bachelor of science in military science. This 
curriculum is followed by the large majority of the 
students at the Pentagon and the various defense 
installations. It may be summarized as follows: 
military studies and training, 37 semester hours; 
English and speech, 20 semester hours; social science, 
18 semester hours; modern foreign language, 12 
semester hours; mathematics, 6 semester hours; 
natural science (physics), 6 semester hours; engineer- 
ing, 9 semester hours; physical activities, 4 semester 
hours; minor sequence, usually in the social sciences, 
24 semester hours; total, 136 semester hours. 


Program Organized in Europe 


In the summer of 1949 the University was pe- 
titioned to extend this program to the American 
Zone of Occupation in Germany. After careful 





*Dean, College of Special and Continuation Studies, University 
of Maryland. 


'For other statements referring to the program see “Maryland in Germany” 
(HHicuErR Epucation, Dec. 1, 1949) and“ Army Education Program Aids Military 
Efort” (HiGHER Epucation, Oct. 1, 1950). 
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The University of Maryland's Program 


By JOSEPH M. RAY* 


planning by the troop information and education 
people, both at the Pentagon and in Europe, and by 
the University, six teachers were sent over to begin 
classes early in October 1949. The plans called for 
an accelerated program, with classes meeting for 
3-hour periods, 2 nights a week, for 8 weeks. Each 
of the original six teachers was scheduled to move 
from one center to another. 


Progress of the Program 


At the initial registration, some 1,800 students 
registered for University of Maryland courses. This 
large enrollment called for additional teachers, and 
the expansion has continued since the initial term. 
At present the University has 29 full-time teachers 
in Europe, who were employed with the assistance 
of the department heads at College Park. They 
teach in the fields of history, political science, soci- 
ology, geography, economics, speech, psychology, and 
English. In addition to the full-time teachers, per- 
sons already in Europe are frequently employed for 
special assignments to teach these subjects. Some 
55 European nationals are being employed to teach 
languages. European nationals are also employed 
to teach mathematics. Some 15 army officers are 
teaching courses for the university in military science. 

The sixth 8-week term was held from October 2 to 
November 23, 1950. The seventh term ran from 
December 4 to February 8. 

The University of Maryland’s office in Europe is 
located in the New University Building of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg at Heidelberg. The director 
of the European program is Adolph E. Zucker, on 
leave from his regular position as head of the depart- 
ment of foreign languages at College Park. He is 
responsible for operations through the dean of the 
College of Special and Continuation Studies at Col- 
lege Park. There are seven full-time American 
employees in the Heidelberg office; in addition there 
is a secretarial and accounting staff, employed from 
among German nationals. 

The University operates at 45 centers in Europe. 
Four of these centers are in Britain, the largest ones 
being at Burtonwood and London. There are also 
centers at Paris, at Vienna, and at Trieste and 
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Tripoli. The remaining centers are in the American 
Zone of Germany. The largest centers in Germany 
are at Berlin, Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Munich, 
Rhein-Main, Stuttgart, and Wiesbaden. 

Students enrolled in the sixth term totaled 3,482. 
The great majority of these students were armed 
services personnel. A few American civilians are 
admitted to classes, but they are excluded if their 
enrollment makes it impossible for armed services 
personnel to take courses. Practically all of these 
students are pursuing the military science degree. 
The credit earned in the European program is con- 
sidered by the University of Maryland as residence 
credit, and it is considered possible for a person to 
receive his degree in Europe. No person has as yet 
been graduated in Europe. 


Assistance From the Armed Services 


The European program would not be possible 
except for the invaluable assistance and support of 
the troop information and education branches of the 
armed services. Full-time staff members are given 
military transportation to and from Europe, and 
their lodging is arranged for by the troop information 
and education people. Extensive assistance is given 
to the university in matters involving registration, 
quarters, and many other essentials of university 
existence in the centers of troop concentration in 
Europe. 





British University Summer Schools, 1951 


SUMMER scHooLs for students from the United 
States and other countries will be held in 1951 by 
three British universities. ‘The courses will be on 
“Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama” held by the 
University of Birmingham at Stratford-on-Avon, 
Shakespeare’s birthplace; “The Growth of European 
Civilization” held at Edinburgh University; and 
“Literature, The Visual Arts and Music in Britain 
Today” held at the University of London. 

Special travel arrangements will be made for the 
students attending the courses and a limited number 
of travel grants will be available. The cost of the 
course, including tuition, maintenance, and visits to 
places of historic and cultural interest, will vary 
from $159.60 to $184.80. 

Intended primarily for graduate students, teach- 
ers, librarians, and other qualified men and women, 
the courses will also be open to undergraduate 
students in their senior year. The courses will be 
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credit-earning, but the student must arrange this 
with his university authorities. A certificate wij 
then be issued by the British university on comple. 
tion of the course. 


Each course will last 6 weeks: Stratford-on-Avop, 
July 7 to August 18; Edinburgh, June 25 to Augus 
4; London, July 9 to August 17. 


Inquiries should be addressed either to British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Ney 
York 20, N. Y., or to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West Fifty-fifth Street, New York, 
oe 

Application blanks are available and must be 
completed and returned by March 18, 1951. 





Humanities at M. I. T. 


A Scuoot or Humanities has been established in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to pro- 
vide instruction in general education for students in 
science, engineering, and architecture and to serve 
as a center for creative and professional work in 
such social sciences as are particularly appropriate 
to an institute of technology. The institute dos 
not plan to give degrees in the liberal arts. 





Accredited Instruction in Forestry 


TWENTY-FIVE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES in tht 
United States are now accredited for profession# 
instruction in forestry. The new list of institution 
approved by the Council of the Society of America 
Foresters is: Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Un: 
versity of California, Colorado Agricultural ani 
Mechanical College, Duke University, University ¢ 
Florida, University of Georgia, University of Idaho 
Iowa State College, Louisiana State University, 
University of Maine, University of Massachusetts 
Michigan State College, University of Michigas, 
University of Minnesota, University of Missouri 
Montana State University, New York State Colleg 
of Forestry, North Carolina State College, Orego 
State College, Pennsylvania State College, Purdu 
University, Utah State College, University of Wash 
ington, West Virginia State University, and Yat 
University. 

A total of 34 institutions offer professional curtit 
ulums in forestry; 28 of these applied for examiné 
tion and inspection by the society during the reat 
crediting of 1950. 
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International Studies Internships 


AN INTERNSHIP PROGRAM in international studies 
has been established at Tulane University through 
the cooperation of International House and the In- 
ternational Trade Mart of New Orleans. Estab- 
lished in the political science department of the uni- 
versity, the program is designed to supplement 
academic training of outstanding students in inter- 
national relations with actual work experience in 
agencies specializing in this field. 

Students will serve as interns in the offices of 
publicity and world trade development of Inter- 
national House, and the office of international rela- 
tions at the Trade Mart, the latter office being the 
international relations agency for the city of New 
Orleans, International House, and the Mart, com- 
bined. They will serve a minimum of 15 hours 
weekly. Training will be for 1 year. 





Acceleration at Pacific University 


A ptan has been initiated at Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oreg., to permit a limited number of 
students who will finish their junior year of high 
school in the spring of 1951 to qualify for entrance 
in the university as special freshman students. 
Three reasons are stated for it: (1) Many outstand- 
ing students, although they have only 3 years of 
high school, have unusual ability and with special 
orientation and assistance can successfully carry on 
the first year of college; (2) such a plan will enable 
young men of outstanding ability to finish 1 year of 
college work before reaching the draft age, and some 
may be able to finish 2 years; (3) there is evidence 
that some parents wish their sons to have some col- 


| lege experience before entering the military service. 


Women as well as men will be allowed to enter the 
university under the plan. 

Students who wish to enter the program will be 
selected on the basis of (1) high school records and 
individual background, (2) a battery of three tests 
which can be conducted by the students’ high school 
principals or counselors or by Pacific University on 
the campus, (4) parental consent and guarantee of 
cooperation with the University, and (5) a personal 
interview with prospective students and parents if 


-B Possible. 


The program includes provision for special atten- 
lon, orientation, and counseling for this group of 
Younger students. Extra class and laboratory ses- 
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sions may be provided for the students to insure 
meeting the university standards. 

The procedure contemplates that while the selected 
students are taking their first year in college they 
may also use the same credits to complete the senior 
year in high school, which will enable them to grad- 
uate with their high school classes. The credit 
earned at the university will, of course, be allowed 
towards a bachelor’s degree. 

The program will be in effect beginning with the 
summer session of 1951. This summer session covers 
a period of 14 weeks and allows students to acquire 
the equivalent of a semester’s work. Students may 
also enter the program at the beginning of the fall. 





Accelerated Program at New York 
University 

New York University on February 1 began a plan 
of acceleration whereby an average student, through 
attending three full summer sessions, may complete 
requirements for the bachelor degree in 3 years. An 
exceptional student who, by maintaining a high 
average, would be permitted to take an extra course 
each term, could complete his requirements as much 
as 4 months earlier. 

The accelerated program will be available in four 
undergraduate schools of the university: University 
College and Washington Square College, both liberal 
arts schools; and the School of Education and the 
School of Commerce. Speed-up plans are also 
under study in the College of Engineering. 

Difficulties of course scheduling have been removed 
in most instances by offering every required course 
in each of the three sessions, fall, spring, and summer. 

The normal 4-year program, which does not 
include attendance at summer sessions, will be 
maintained for those who desire it. 





Earth Studies at Ohio State 


Onto State UNiversity is establishing a com- 
prehensive program of instruction and research in 
the three major sciences concerned with the study 
and mapping of the surface of the earth. This will 
be one of a very few centers that provide such work. 
Training for both graduate and undergraduate 
students will be offered through a new Institute of 
Geodesy, Photogrammetry, and Cartography, which 
will provide a union or integration of the three 
sciences in a program of instruction and research to 
begin in the fall of 1951. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C, 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Statistics of City School Systems 1947-48, by Lester 
B. Herlihy and Clarence G. Lind. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48, 
Chapter 3. 85 p. 25 cents. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Department of State. Two Way Street: Inter- 
national Educational and Technical Exchange in 
Fiscal year—1950; Report of the United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Exchange, June 
30, 1950. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Department of State Publication 3893, 
International Information and Cultural Series 12, 


119 p. 60 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


The Community College In Action: The Fairleigh 
Dickinson Idea, by Peter Sammartino and Ellsworth 
Tompkins. Rutherford, N. J., Fairleigh Dickinson 
College Press, 1950. 146 p. $2.50. 


This privately controlled college—a 4-year degree-granting 
institution—has developed a program with particular reference 
to serving the community where it is situated. The book is a 
general discussion of the nature and operation of the “community 
college” illustrated in part by the practice at the Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College, Rutherford, N. J. 


Current Legal Problems of Colleges and Universities, 
1949-50, by T. E. Blackwell. St. Louis, Mo., 
Washington University, no date. 36 p. 


First published as a series of articles in College and University 
Business. Deals with such topics as the tax status of faculty 
room and board, taxation of educational pensions, the colleges 
and the law of copyright, the college disciplinary committee and 
the courts, and minors and contract of enrollment. 
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The Four-Year Report of the President of the Unj. 
versity of Illinois, 1946-1950, by George D. Stoddard, 
Urbana, IIll., The University of Illinois Press, 1959, 
64 p. 


The Impact of Inflation Upon Higher Education; 
An Interim Statement by the Commission on Finane. 
ing Higher Education. 1860 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y., the Commission, 1951. 11 p. 


Expresses the opinion “that further inflation is a clear and 
present danger to the continued ability of higher education to per 
form its essential services”; presents data to support the conclusion, 


On the Education of Women, by George D. Stod. 
dard. New York, N. Y., The Macmillan Company, 
1950. 101 p. $1.50. 


Examines critically a number of educational views and philop 
ophies of women’s education; surveys the new social and economit 
situation which makes new curriculum demands; maps a concrete 
program for women’s education, including three elements: general 
education, home-making, and professional education. 


Your Money and Your University. University of 
Illinois Bulletin, vol. 48, No. 31, December 1950, 
17 p. 

A report in popular form from the University of Illinois to the 


citizens of the State. A well-planned example of publicity 
material. Fully illustrated. 
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